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CHAUCER AND THE MIROIB DE MARIAGE 

The Miroir de Manage of Eustache Deschamps 1 can certainly 
not have been finished before 1385 ; 2 it can hardly have been continued 
after 1396. 3 There is some reason for accepting 1389 as the approxi- 
mate date at which its author stopped work on it; 4 it is possible 
that it was begun as early as 1381. 5 In any case we must assume a 
considerable period, extending doubtless over several years, during 
which the poem was on the stocks. 6 But the one certainty, as regards 
dates, is the fact that it was still under way at some time after 1385. 

M. Gaston Raynaud, the distinguished editor of Deschamps, 
believes (it should at once be added) that the Miroir did not see the 
light before the poet's death, 7 which probably occurred in 1406. 8 

1 OEuvres completes d' Eustache Deschamps (Soc. des anc. textes fr.), IX. 

2 Lines 11,226-49 refer to the tribute Imposed by the Genoese upon Cyprus in 1385. 
See Raynaud, in CEuvres, XI, 198. 

8 The date of the disaster at Nicopolis. Nicopolis would certainly have been included 
in the list of Turkish victories which Deschamps is enumerating, had the battle occurred 
before he wrote. For his keen interest in the expedition see the references given by 
Raynaud, XI, 79-80; cf. 198. 

4 "O'est vraisemblablement en 1389 qu'il faut placer cette interruption due a la 
prudence et a la prevoyance de l'auteur, qui jugea bon de se taire a une date ou d6j& il 
commencait a voir diminuer son rSle de persona grata. Plus tard les soucis de sa 
charge, des voyages a l'Stranger, rage, les inflrmites et aussi peut-etre un redoublement de 
prudence l'empechgrent de mener a fln ce long ouvrage," etc. (XI, 199). 

5 This rests on Raynaud's interpretation (XI, 165-66) of 1. 4,649 of the Miroir 
as a reference to Charles VI, since Charles, who came to the throne in September, 1380, 
was not fourteen years old until December, 1382. In favor of this interpretation is the 
fact that 1. 4,647 refers specifically to "les princes et les roys." But even so, due allow- 
ance must be made for Deschamps's free and easy treatment of the king's age in others 
of his poems (see my note on this, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XIX, 605, n. 2). On the 
other hand, it is very possible that the line is general, rather than specific, in its applica- 
tion, and may not have the king in mind at all. Young and old are covetous alike, says 
Deschamps — even mere children: 

On ne tent qu'a avoir argent, 
Du plus jeune iusqu'au plus vieil, 
Regne couvoitise et son fieil, 
Ne je ne voy fllle ne fll 
Qui ne soit au jour d'ui subtil 
Bntre les princes et les roys 
De demender la Saincte Crois; 
Neis ceulx qui Wont pas .xiiii. ans 
Sont de demander plus engrans 
Et d'amasser argent en somme, 
Que ne font encor li vieil homme (11. 4,642-52). 
Raynaud's interpretation is a possible one; it is scarcely conclusive. 

6 For the Miroir de Mariage is not "opus unius diei, nee ludus parvuloruml" 

7 See Raynaud, in CEuvres, XI, 105. » Ibid., 98-99. 
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2 John Livingston Lowes 

He gives, however, no evidence in support of his view, except the 
fact that the poem is unfinished — a consideration which, of course, 
establishes nothing either way. There is, on the other hand, what 
seems to be conclusive evidence not only that the poem did see the 
light before its author died, but also — a matter of distinctly greater 
moment — that it reached the hands of Geoffrey Chaucer. 1 



The central figure of the Miroir de Manage is a somewhat shadowy 
Franc Vouloir. In the opening chapters of the poem he is addressed 
by four friends, Desir, Folie, Servitute, and Faintise, who present 
an array of reasons — conspicuous among which is the approach of 
old age — why he should take a wife. 2 Franc Vouloir, after hearing 
the arguments, first hesitates, 3 and then positively demurs. 4 Upon 
further consideration, however, he takes heart of grace, and even goes 
so far as to describe the wife whom he would wish to have; 5 but 
finally decides to submit the whole matter, for counsel, to his friend 
Repertoire de Science. 6 Repertoire de Science proceeds to justify 
his name and to refute the others' arguments in an epistle which 
begins with chap, xiv and runs through chap, lxxv — a total of 7,370 
lines. Into its varied misogyny it is not necessary here to enter in 
detail. But two groups of chapters stand out with particular 

1 This evidence, it may be well to say, was discovered several weeks after my article 
on "The Chaucerian 'Merciles Beaute' and Three Poems of Deschamps" {Modern 
Language Review, V, 33-39) was in type. Raynaud's opinion regarding the date of 
publication of the Miroir had led me to regard certain resemblances, which I had been 
aware of for some time, as mere coincidences. The number and the nature of the addi- 
tional parallels, however, which were disclosed by a rereading for another purpose of 
the early chapters of the Miroir, put their real significance in quite another light. 

8 The rubrics of a few of the chapters may be quoted: ii, "Comment .... Desir, 
Folie, Servitute et Faintise viennent admonnester a Franc Vouloir qu'il se marie pour 
avoir lignie, afln qu'il puisse continuer son espece"; v, "Des biens qui generalement 
sont en mariage, suppose que Ten n'eust point de lignie"; vi, "Des femmes de l'Ancien 
Testament qui ont est6 secourables a leurs maris," etc. 

3 Chap, vii, "Comment Franc Vouloir est aucunement esmeu par les paroles des .1111. 
dessus nommez, et neantmoins prist certain temps de deliberacion pour respondre." 

4 Chap, ix, "Comment Franc Vouloir pense a la franchise ou il est et considere le 
servitute ou on le veult bouter" ; x, " Comment Franc Vouloir discute en son cuer pluseurs 
choses pour soy desister de mariage." 

5 Chap, xi, "Comment Franc Vouloir apres ces choses pense aux biens de mariage 
dont il est aucunement entrepris par la promocion des .iiii. dessus nommez, et quelle 
femme il desire avoir." 

6 Chap, xiii, "Comment Franc Vouloir escript a son vray ami Repertoire de Science 
pour avoir son oppinion sur ce que les .iiii. dessus nommez lui ont admonnestS." 
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distinctness. One of them 1 is based directly upon the Aureolus 
liber de Nuptiis of Theophrastus, 2 enriched from Deschamps's own 
mordant observations upon life. The other 3 contains a spirited and 
vividly realistic delineation of the machinations of a mother-in-law 
on her daughter's behalf, and a no less graphic account of how the 
wife, under her mother's tutelage, becomes past mistress of the 
art of "beringe on hond" her brow-beaten husband. After this 
the epistle lapses into mortal dulness for the rest of its interminable 
course. Upon its conclusion Desir, Faintise, Servitute, and Folie 
come to Franc Vouloir to learn his decision, and are referred to 
Repertoire's epistle, against which they at once proceed to urge 
arguments (chiefly repeated from their earlier harangues) in rebuttal. 
Franc Vouloir rejoins, and in the midst of a curious digression upon 
the ills that have befallen France, the poem breaks off, at its twelve 
thousand, one hundred and third line. 

I wish to show that Chaucer made use in the Merchant's Tale 
of the chapters in which Folie and his companions urge marriage 
upon Franc Vouloir; that the two salient groups of chapters in the 
letter of Repertoire de Science gave more than one suggestion to the 
Wife of Bath herself; that the God of Love was indebted to another 
portion of the Miroir for the framework (and in part for the phrase- 
ology) of his famous bibliographical homily in the A-version of the 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women; and that, finally, traces of 
this same portion of the Miroir appear in the Miller's Prologue 
and the Franklin's Tale. 

II 

"It is specially, noteworthy," Professor Tatlock has recently 
remarked, in discussing the "puzzling and graceless position" of 
the Merchant's Tale in Chaucer's works, 4 "that when the poem is 
barely begun the narrator makes a long and quite independent dis- 
course, unparalleled elsewhere in the Canterbury Tales, 126 lines of 

1 Chaps, xiv-xxv. 

2 Preserved in the letter of St. Jerome Adversus Jovinianum (Migne, Patrol, lot., 
XXIII, COU. 276-78). 

3 Chaps, xxxiii-xl. See Raynaud, XI, 178-79, for a discriminating characterization 
of this group of chapters. 

' Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works (Chaucer Society, 1907), 200. 
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veiled and grave irony." This discourse, 1 with its almost obtrusively 
satirical panegyric upon marriage, is at once supplemented by another 
passage of sixty-nine lines, 2 put this time into the mouth of the old 
lecher January himself. And the two together are used, with con- 
summate art, to heighten the caustic irony of the denouement of 
the Tale. Moreover, these opening sections constitute part of 
Chaucer's own contribution to the development of the tale; no hint 
of them appears in any of the known analogues. 3 The question of 
their origin, accordingly, becomes one of unusual interest. 4 

One important source of part of the opening paragraphs, as well 
as of other portions of the Tale, has, of course, long been known. 
Koeppel pointed out as early as 1899 5 that Chaucer had made use 
in the Merchant's Tale of scattered passages not only from his own 
Melibeus, but also from another work of Albertanus Brixensis, the 
Liber de Amore. And much more recently Tatlock has shown" 
that the indebtedness of the plot of the opening part of the Tale 
to Melibeus is also unmistakable. But the borrowings from Alber- 
tano constitute but a small portion even of the passage under dis- 
cussion; 7 and the similiarity of the plot turns on the way in which 
quite different counsel is asked for and received. For advice about 
marriage, it is manifest, is not what Melibeus is in search of. 8 That 
Albertano, in whatever form, is not the sole, or even the chief, source 
of the opening paragraphs of the Merchant's Tale is obvious. 

Now the mere fact that in the Miroir de Mariage the counsel 
which is sought and given does have reference to taking a wife — a 

1 E. 1,267-1,392. * E. 1,400-68. 

3 See Tatlock, 215; Varnhagen, Anglia, vli, Anzeiger, 163. 

4 Tatlock even remarks, speaking of this and other portions of the Tale, that "one 
is almost inclined to feel that Chaucer was writing somehow from his own experience" 
(p. 199, n. 5). And there can be little question of the vividness and verisimilitude of 
the rehearsal. But the facts pointed out below seem to put a somewhat different face 
upon the question. 

6 Herrig's Archiv, LXXXVI, 34-43. « Pp. 215-16. 

7 The longest single passage (E. 1,362-74), too, is really a digression on woman's 
counsel in general. Rebecca, Judith, and Esther are none of them celebrated as wives. 

8 1 am not arguing against the undoubted influence of Albertano, and especially 
of Chaucer's own Melibeus; I am simply pointing out that there is room for an additional 
and more immediate influence. 

9 For Chaucer's use in the Merchant's Tale of passages from the Parson's Tale, 
see Koeppel in Archiv, LXXXVII, 35-36, 41-43. For borrowings from "Jerome ageyns 
Jovinian," see Koeppel in Anglia, XIII, 178-80; and for a possible reminiscence of the 
Spistola Valerii ad Rufinum, cf. ibid., 183. The influence of the Roman de la Rose on the 
Tale is treated by Koeppel in Anglia, XIV, 257. 
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young one at that, 1 and with special reference to old age 3 — this fact 
manifestly does not in itself establish the necessary indebtedness of 
the Merchant's Tale to the Miroir. If, however, there is evidence 
of another sort that such indebtedness does exist, the similarity of 
situation at once acquires direct corroborative value. And a com- 
parison of passage after passage in the Tale, especially from its 
earlier portions, with lines (again especially) from the opening sec- 
tions of the Miroir seems to offer evidence enough. 

The sixth chapter of the Miroir begins with an account of how 
Sara, the wife of Tobias, was " secourable " to her husband, 3 and 
thereupon urges the danger of undue delay in marrying: 

Or advises que tu ne failles 
D'attendre plus que tu ne doys 
A marier.* 

This advice is clinched by concrete examples, the first of which 
immediately follows the lines just quoted : 

II fut uns roys 
Qui diverses femmes ama 
Et son propos en ce f erma 
Que il n'aroit jamais espouse? 

In the light of what follows it is interesting to set beside this the 
opening lines of the Tale: 

Why lorn ther was dwellinge in Lumbardye 
A worthy knight, that born was of Pavye, 
In which he lived in greet prosperitee; 
And sixty yeer a wy flees man was he, 
And folwed ay his bodily delyt 
On wommen, ther-as was his appetyt, 
As doon thise f oles that ben seculeer. 6 



■ Miroir, 11. 1,074-76: 



2 Miroir, 11. 1,056-58 



Et encores suis je ennortes 

§ue je la praingne jeune et riche, 
elle, douce, courtoise et Iriche. 



Et aussl que, se vieulx devien, 

Que ma femme sousteneresse 

Soit de moi et de ma vieillesse, etc. 

* On 11. 275-77, which close the account, see below, p. 179. 

* LI. 278-80 5 LI. 280-83. « E. 1,245-51. 
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The Miroir proceeds to elaborate the ills attending such a course, 
with further illustration, and then comes to the reverse side of the 

shield : 

To take a wyf, it is a glorious thing j 1 
Si fait bon avoir droicte ligne 

Et espouser femme benigne 

On a sa doucour et sa joye, 
On s'en remet a droicte voye, 
On en laisse mainte aventure? 

And now it will be simplest to set the parallels side by side. 

Mais s'il est vieulx et espanis 



Ancor vault mieux tart que jamais 
Soy marier pour avoir hoirs. 
Marie toy, c'lert grant savoirs. 4 
Et encores suis je ennortes 
Que je la praingne jeune et riche, 
Belle, douce, courtoise et f riche. . 
Pour avoir plus tost des enfans. . . 
Et par ce point que je pourray 
Ma vie user et ma jeunesse 
En grant deduit, en grant leessej 



And namely whan a man is old and hoor; 
Thanne is a wyf the fruit of his tresor. 



Than sholde he take a yong wyf and a feir. 

On which he mighte engendren him an heir, 6 

And lede his lyf 

in ioye and in solas. 
Wher-as thise bacheleres singe "alias."' 



But Franc Vouloir is, of course, still a bachelor, and takes the bache 
lor's point of view: 

Suis plus frans que Voisel du raim, 
Qui puet ou il lui plaist voler: 
Aussi puis je par tout aler 

Franchement et sanz nul lien. 
Or veulent mpn eage moien 



They [thise bacheleres] live but as a brid or 
as a beste, 



Lier en puissance d*autrui. i 



Homs dolt par dehors ordonner, 
Femme doit dedenz gouverner: 
Elle est si doulce en sa parole, 
Son marl sert, baise et acole, 
Et fait, quant il est a martire, 
Qu'elle le puisse getter d'ire. 
S'il a grieftS, celle le garde, 

Et piteusement le resgarde, 
Et mainte foiz par sa doucour 
Le retrait de mortel langour. 11 



In libertee, and under non areste, 
Ther-as a wedded man in his estaat 
Liveth a lyf blisful and ordlnaat 

Under the yok of mariage y-bounde; 9 
Wei may his herte in joye and blisse 
habounde. 



For who can be so buxom as a wyf? 
Who is so trewe, and eek so ententyf 

To kepe him, syk and hool, as is his make? 
For wele or wo, she wol him nat forsake. 

She nis not wery him to love and serve, 10 
Thogh that he lye bedrede 
til he sterve. 12 

1 E. 1,268. ' LI. 369-70, 377-79. 3 Line missing in the MS. 

* LI. 394-98. With 1. 398 compare E. 1,268 above. s Cf. also 1. 397 above. 

« LI. 1,074-76, 1,078, 1,082-88. »E. 1,269-74. s LI. 528-33. 

9 Chaucer in the last four lines has shifted Deschamps's point of view (that of the 
bachelor himself) to fit his own immediate context. In the light of his treatment of 
St. Jerome in the Wife of Bath's Prologue, this needs no'further comment! 

"Compare also 1. 224above: Son mari serf, baise et acole. "Ll.221-30. 12 E. 1,287-92. 
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The lines which immediately follow in Chaucer 1 are based upon 
Theophrastus (though still, it seems probable, with an eye upon 
Deschamps), and I wish to defer consideration of them until I can 
bring them into connection with the Theophrastian passages in 
the Wife of Bath's Prologue. 2 The direct citation from Theophrastus 
is followed by a passage whose composition is peculiarly instructive. 
LI. 1,311-14 are a reminiscence of the Liber de Amore; 3 1. 1,315 
is an echo of the Parson's Tale,* as is also 1. 1,319 — a fact which 
Koeppel does not seem to have noticed: 

Mariage is aful gret sacrement; 
This [sc. matrimoine], as seith the book, is a full greet 

saerement}" 

It is the following line in the Parson's Tale — "God maked it, as I 
have seyd, in paradys" — which obviously recalls the fuller state- 
ment of the same fact on the very folio of Albertano from which 
Chaucer had just drawn in 11. 1,311-14; and accordingly 11. 1,323-31 
revert to the Liber de Amore. 6 These, in turn, are followed by three 
lines whose composition is as curiously complex as that of the longer 
passage in which they occur. For the "duo in came una" with 
which the quotation from Albertano closes seems to have recalled 
at once a phrase — "Ce son deux corps en union, En une char" — in 
that chapter of the Miroir upon which likewise Chaucer has just 
been drawing. 7 The next lines, accordingly, closely parallel the 
Miroir again: 

C'est tresdoulce conjunction, They moste nedes live 
Ce sont deux corps en union, in unitee. 

En une char par la loy joins, O flesh they been, and o flesh, as I gesse, 

Qui 8'entraiment et pres et loins. 9 Hath but on herte, in wele and in distressed 

■E. 1,294-1,310. 
2 See below, p. 196, n. 1. 

= Koeppel, Archiv, LXXXVI, 40-41. ' Ibid., LXXXVII, 42-43. 

6 1. 915. The two lines which follow (E. 1,320-21) are singularly like a reminiscence 
of another passage from the Miroir: 

He which that hath no wyf, I holde him shent; 
He liveth helpless and al desolat. 
Compare, in their context, Miroir, 11. 98-99: 

Se tu y entres vuide main, 
Chetis seras et langoreus. 

6 Koeppel, Archiv, LXXXVI, 40. 

» See the parallel with E. 1,287-92 above. 8 LI. 217-20. 

9 E. 1,334-36. The explicit statement of the idea of living "in unitee," it should 
be observed, is common to the Merchant's Tale and to the Miroir alone. Note also the 
correspondence (the actual phrasing being modified by the rhyme) of "et prSs et loins" 
and "in wele and in distresse." 
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But even so, it is the Parson's Tale which lends another phrase, for 
the "hath but on herte" (corresponding to " s'entraiment " of the 
Miroir) is suggested by the next sentence but one of the Parson: 
"It [sc. mariage] chaungeth deedly sinne in-to venial sinne bitwixe 
hem that been y-wedded, and maketh the hertes al oon of hem that 
been y-wedded, as wel as the bodies." 1 It is obvious that the web 
which Chaucer is weaving is no simple one ! 2 

It is not surprising, then, to find that Chaucer now passes back 
to the Miroir, and takes up the thread precisely where he had broken 
it off at 1. 1,292: 

Elle gouverne son hostel She kepeth his good, 

Et son bestail d'autre costel; 
Elle est guettant, salge et apperte, 

Et voit que Hen ne voist a perte and wasteth never a deel; 

Espargnier scet et avoir soing 

Pour le despendre a un besoing 

Matin lieve et se couche tart, 

Car son cuer et sa pensee art Al that hir housbonde lust, hir lyketh weel; 

Tous jours a son gouvernement. 3 She seith not ones 'nay' whan he seith 

'ye.' 
'Do this,' seith he; 'al redy, sir,' seith 
she. 1 



1 1. 915. Koeppel seems to have overlooked this fact in his discussion ol the paral- 
lels with the Parson's Tale (Archiv, LXXXVII, 35-36, 41-43). In Anglia, XIV, 257, 
he suggests that the Merchant's lines are reminiscent of the Roman de la Rose: 

16,641 Et quant nous n'avons char fors une, 
Par le droit de la loi commune, 
N'il ne puet en une char estre 
Fors que uns cuers a la senestre: 
Tuit ung sont donguesji cuers nostre. 

But Chaucer's use of the immediate context in the Parson's Tale makes it clear that this 
was what was in his mind at the time. It is very possible, however, that the Roman 
may have suggested the phrasing of the Parson's Tale— so far, at least, as the Latin of the 
Tractatus de Viciis gives any clue. See Petersen, The Sources of the Parson's Tale, 77. 

2 Compare, for the crowding associations one finds here, and also for the resulting 
complexity of texture, the marguerite passage from the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women (see Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XIX, 612-15, 619-21). A no less striking instance 
is afforded by the Fortune ballad, whose complexity (as I hope soon to show) is even 
greater than has been recognized. 

3 LI. 231-34, 239-40, 245-47. 

1 Possibly enough suggested by the racy statement of the opposite situation, as 
indicated by a pair of Franc Vouloir's married friends: 

Dont l'un dit: "Femme ay debonnaire! 

Elle fait trestout le contraire 

De ce que je vueil et commande." 

L'autre dit: "Quant des poys demande, 

On me fait feves ou poureaux; 

Se harenz vueil, j'ay maquereaux; 

Se je di: Gardez le mesnaige, 

On me faint un pelerinaige: 

Lors fault aler a Saint Denis!" (U. 801-9). 
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Car nuUe vrale pollcie O blisful ordre of wedlock precious, 

N'est sanz mariage assevie Thou art so mery, and eek so vertuous, 

Ne hostel; et bien le verras 

En Ethiques, quant tu vourras, And so commended and appreved eek, 

Et Pollitiques d'Aristote, 

Qui plus a plain ce nous denote. 1 

Eureux, se Salemon ne ment, That every man that halt him worth a leek, 

Est cilz qui treuve bonne fame! Up-on his bare knees oghte al his lyf 
XI puisera de corps et d'ame 

Joye devers Nostre Seigneur. 2 Thanken his god that him hath sent a wyf; 

Or garde done .... Or elles preye to god him for to sende 

.... que ta femme en tes vieulx jours A wyf, to laste un-to his lyves ende. 3 

Soit a ta vieillesse secours 

Naturelment te garderoient For thanne his lyf is set in sikernesse; 

Et ta viellesce soustendroient: 

Si ne puez done estre fraudez. 4 He may not be deceyved, as I gesse.' 

The next line — " So that he werke after his wyves reed " — forms 
a natural transition to the subject of woman's counsel in general, and 
for 11. 1,362-90, with their exempla, Chaucer is again indebted to 
Albertano, in part directly, in part through his own Melibeus." But 
even here, as I shall have occasion to point out below, 7 the Miroir 
seems also to have been at hand. 

In January's speech, however, its presence is unmistakable again: 8 

1 Ll. 811-16. With Chaucer's phraseology, compare: 

Mais, quant chascun s'entraime Wen, 

Mariage est souverain bien 

Et sur tous la plus belle vie (11. 9,005-7; cf. 11. 9,150-52). 

These lines are from another section Of the Miroir, which, as we shall see, there are grounds 
for believing that Chaucer also knew. See below, pp. 181-85. 

2 Ll. 248-51. It will be noticed that the last thirty-three lines which have been 
quoted (in the text) from Deschamps are from a single chapter, the fifth. They con- 
stitute, indeed, the entire chapter, with the exception of ten lines. 

8 Compare, in the Miroir, two lines before: 

Et que par mariage saille 

De toy lumiere pardurable (11. 420-21). 

«L1. 418, 423-24, 435-37. 6 E. 1,343-56. 

« Archiv, LXXXVI, 36-39, 40-41. ' See pp. 181-84. 

8 Its influence is also traceable, perhaps, in the intervening lines which lead up to 
January's words. With: 

Considered hath, inwith his dayes olde (E. 1,394), 
compare: 

Et que ta femme en tes vieulx jours (1. 423). 

One recalls, of course, Gower's message to Chaucer (Confessio Amantis, VIII, 2,950*): 
"Forthi now in hise daies olde." But the phrase in the Miroir is not only in a chapter 
(vi) from which Chaucer has made other borrowings, but the very line preceding this one 
appears later on (E. l,621=MiroiY, 1. 422; see below, p. 176). With "the lusty lyf ... . 
That is in mariage" (E. 1,395-96), compare "Mariage est .... sur tous la plus belle 
vie," and "n'est ce pas donques belle vie" of 11. 9,006-7, 9,151. The "vertuous quiete" 
of E. 1,395 is included in what Franc Vouloir likewise "considered hath" in pondering 
upon marriage: 

Mais soit bonne et religieuse .... 

Amer mon corps, garder ma paix .... 

Je n'aray noise ne contemps (11. 741, 745, 754). 
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Mais avoir vueil femme benigne .... 

Jeune et chaste de bouche et mains . . 

De .xv., .xvi. ou a vint ans .... 

Et doulce comme columbelle, 

Obeissant a moy en tout, 

Qui n'ait pas le sourcil desrout, 

Ne ne regarde par decoste. 2 

[Et que ta femme en tes vieulx jours 

Soit a ta vieillisse secours, 

Ainsi comme fut la vieille Anne 

Au grant Thobie]. Et ne te dampne 

De suir en ce temps obscur 

PechU de char, car ou futur 

En seroit ta vie abregiee, 

Et en la fin t'ame dampnee.* 



Estrange gent le tien aront . . . 

Serviteresses, serviteurs 

Sont leurs hoirs et executeurs.* 



But o thing warne I yow, my freendes dere, 

I wol non old wyf han in no manere. 

She shalnat passe twenty 1 yeer,certayn .... 

But certeynly, a yong thing may men gye. 
Right as men may warm wex with handes 

Plye 

I wol non old wyf han right for this cause. 
For if so were, I hadde swich mischaunce, 
That I in hir ne coude han no plesaunce, 

Thanne sholde I lede my lyf in avoutrye. 



And go streight to the devel, when I dye. 
Ne children sholde I none up-on hir geten; 
Yet were me lever houndes had me eten, 
Than that myn heritage sholde falle 
In straunge hand, and this I tell yow alle. 



The following lines (E. 1,443-55) are referred by Koeppel 6 to 
the Parson's Tale, and its influence upon their phraseology is indubit- 
able. 7 But the influence of the Miroir is, I think, also palpable: 



D'autre part cilz vit folement 
Et contre la Saincte Escripture, 
Quant il art ou feu de luxure. 
Dont mieulx vault marier qu'ardoir, 
Car saint Pol le nous fait scavoir 
Es epistres qu'il nous envoye, 
Mariage est moult bonne voye 
Qui la prant en entencion 
De faire generacion: 



On en laist maint autre pechie 
De quoy on puet estre entechie. 8 



I dote nat, I woot the cause why 
Men sholde wedde, and forthermore wot I, 
Ther speketh many a man of mariage, 
That woot no-more of it than woot my page, 
For whiche causes man sholde take a wyf. 
// he ne may nat liven chast his lyf. 



Take him a wyf with greet devocioun. 
By-cause of leveful procreacioun 
Of children, to th'onour of god above, 
And nat only for paramour or love; 
And for they sholde lecherye eschue. 9 



» Pour MSS— Cp., Pt., Ln., and HI.— have " xvj." 

2 LI. 722, 725, 727, 730-33. 

» LI. 423-30. * LI. 91, 103-4. 

B E. 1,415-17, 1,429-30, 1,432-40. 

• Archiv, LXXXVII, 42. 

7 The passage in the Parson's Tale, as quoted by Koeppel, is as follows: "Thanne 
shal men understonde that for three thinges a man and his wyf fleshly mowen assemble. 
The first is in entente of engendrure of children to the service of god, for certes that is the 
cause fynal of matrimoine. Another cause is, to yelden everich of hem to other the dette 
of hir bodies, for neither of hem hath power over his owene body. The thridde is, for to 
eschewe lecherye and vileinye" (I, 935). 

8 LI. 106-16. 9 E. 1,441-51. 
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It is obvious at once that the Merchant's Tale and the Miroir agree 

in giving the causes why a man should marry; 1 the passage in the 

Parson's Tale gives the causes for which, after marriage, a man and 

his wife may assemble. Furthermore, the Merchant's Tale and the 

Miroir agree in their specific application of their reasons to the case 

of a man who "may nat liven chast his lyf." 2 And finally, the 

passage in the Miroir follows immediately upon the lines which 

rehearse how the heritage of a man who does not marry falls into 

the hands of strangers, and it passes (as we shall see) directly into 

a figure drawn from the manner in which trees renew their youth. 

Chaucer's paragraph, accordingly, gives evidence of being the result 

of a fusion of cross-reminiscences — this time between the Miroir 

and the Parson's Tale — strikingly like the earlier case we have 

observed above, 3 in which Chaucer's memory (and possibly his eye 

as well) played similarly back and forth between the Liber de Amore 

and the Parson's Tale. 

The next five lines are directly reminiscent of the Wife of Bath's 

Prologue:* 

He spak to hem that wolde live parfltly; And live in chastitee ful holily. 
And lordinges, by your leve, that am nat I. But sires, by your leve, that am nat I. 
I wol bistowe the flour of al myn age For god be thanked, I dar make avaunt, 

In th' actes and in fruit of mariage. 5 I fele my limes stark and sufflsaunt 

To do al that a man bilongeth to. 6 

And it is difficult to doubt that the lines which come next in the 

Tale were suggested by the lines which immediately follow those 

last quoted from the Miroir: 

El si voions neis que li arbre Though I be hoor, J fare as dooth a tree 

Sur les caillos et sur le marbre 

Croissent et font lews fruiz divers, That blosmeth er that fruyt y~wo%en be; 

Ne n'yert ja nulz si granz yvers A blosmy tree nis neither drye ne deed. 

Que lew racine ne s'extende 

En terre, et autre arbre ne rende. 

Quant aux vieulx leur humeur perie, I fele me nowher hoor but on myn heed ; 

Au jeune est forme reperie. Myn kerte and alle my limes been as grene 

Ainsi se vont renouvellent. 7 As laurer thurgk the yeer is for to senefi 

1 "I dote nat, I woot the cause why Men sholde wedde For whiche causes 

man sholde take a wyf." (E. 1,441-42, 1445). Similarly the lines in Deschamps are near 
the beginning of the passage in which Franc Vouloir's friends (as he says) 

.... pour l'amour 
Qu'ilz ont a moy de bon courage 
M'ont admonneste mariage (11. 84-86). 

2 E. 1, 446=itf iroir, 108. 8 See pp. 171-72. 

4 See Tatlock, 213, for a not quite adequate recognition of the parallel. 
5 D. 111-14. 'E. 1,445-60. 

7 LI. 117-25. It will be noticed that the last twenty-three lines which have been 
quoted (in the text) from Deschamps are consecutive. 
8 E. 1,461-66. 
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The figure of the tree is given by Chaucer a characteristic turn; 
but its context in the two passages is the same. 

It seems clear, then, that in the long and rather puzzling passage 
put into the mouth of the narrator, as well as in January's speech 
to his friends, Chaucer has made use of the arguments urged in favor 
of marriage by Folie and his friends in the opening chapters of the 
Miroir. And one more fact is worthy of remark. In Deschamps 
these arguments serve simply as a foil for the mordant and vividly 
realistic picture of actual married life which follows; their office in 
Chaucer is likewise, and no less distinctly, to heighten the caustic 
irony of January's actual experience; and the cynical implications 
of the panegyric are alike in both. 

But these are not the only points in the Merchant's Tale where 
the influence of the Miroir may be seen. January asks his friends 
to make no arguments against his purpose, 

"Which purpos was plesant to god," seyde he. 1 

So marriage, in the Miroir, is 

Belle au monde, a Dieu agreable. 2 

January, after he has chosen his bride, thinks of 

Hir fresshe beautee and Mr age tendre,* 

Hir myddel smal, hir armes longe and sclendre, 

Hir wyse governdunee, hir gentillesse, 

Hir wommanly beringe, and hir sadnesse. 3 

In the Miroir the qualities which (it is implied) one doesn't find 
combined in a wife closely correspond: 

Et diffinit, se belle et tendre 4. 
Est, de gent corps et bien parens, 
Honneste et de riches parens, 
Qu'elle soit bien moriginee 
Et de sa maniere ordonn6e? 

IE. 1,621. 

2 L. 422. This is from the sixth chapter, from which Chaucer has already drawn. 
See above, pp. 169-70, 173. 

»E. 1,601-4. 

4 Of. E. 1,407: "Un-to som mayde fair and tendre of age." 

s LI. 1,202-6. Deschamps's lines are a translation of the beginning of Jerome's 
excerpt from Theophrastus (Migne, Patrol, lat., XXIII, col. 276). 
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In the Tale Justinus warns January that it is no child's play 

To take a wyf with-oute avysement. 
Men moste enquere, this is myn assent, 
Wher she be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe, 
Or proud, or elles other-weys a shrewe; 
A chydester, or wastour of thy good, 
Or riche, or poore, or elles mannish wood. 1 

In the Miroir Repertoire de Science insists: 

A mon propos vueil revenir. 
Qui prandra femme, cilz l'ara 
Toute tele qu'il la prandra, 
Soit jeune, vieille, salle ou nette, 
Sotte, boiteuse ou contrefette, 
Humble, courtoise ou gracieuse, 
Belle ou borgne ou malicieuse. 2 

The last parallel is close enough as it stands. But the context 
of the two passages in their respective poems establishes beyond a 
doubt the borrowing. Justinus's theme is the taking a wife "with- 
oute avysement"; Deschamps at this point is elaborating four 
sentences of Theophrastus, 3 the gist of which is packed into a single 
line elsewhere in the Miroir: 

Veulz tu espouser chat en sac V 

Now the lines which immediately follow in Justinus's speech contain a 
curious phrase: 

Al-be-it so that no man finden shal 
Noon in this world that trotteth hool in al, 
Ne man ne beest, swich as men coude devyse; 
But natheless, it oghte y-nough suffise 
With any wyf, if so were that she hadde 
Mo gode thewes than Mr vyces badde; 
And al this axeth leyser for t'enquere. 5 

'E. 1,531-36. »L1. 1,538-45. 

1 We shall have to come back to these same four sentences later on in connection 
with the Wife of Bath's use of them. I quote them here for immediate comparison: 
"Si iracunda, si fatua, si deformis, si superba, si fetida, quodcumque vitii est, post nuptias 
discimus. Equus, asinus, bos, canis, et vilissima mancipia, vestes quoque, et lebetes, 
sedile ligneum, calix, et urceolus fictilis probantur prius, et sic emuntur: sola uxor non 
ostenditur, ne ante displiceat, quam ducatur" (Migne, Patrol, lat., XXIII, col. 277). 

«L. 8,758. 

«E. 1,537-43. 
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The parallel from Albertano which Koeppel cites 1 leaves the specific 
figure used quite unaccounted for. Its point, however, becomes per- 
fectly clear so soon as one compares Desehamps's paraphrase of 
Theophrastus's "Equus, asinus, bos, canis .... probantur prius, 
et sic emuntur": 

Se tu veulz achater bestail 
Pour garder ou vendre a detail, 
Soit buefs, vaiches, brebiz ou pors, 
Tu le verras au long du corps, 
Ou ventre, en la queue, en la teste 
Et es dens, s'il est juene beste, 
Et les metteras a l'essay; 
Et des chevaulx encore scay, 
Quant ilz vendront en ton encontre, 
Ilz troteront dessus la monstre, 
Tu les verras et chaux et frois, 
Et soubz la selle, c'est bien drois 
Qu'ilz ne soient rouz ou cassez; 
Et qu'ilz ne soient mespassez, 
Leur tasteras parmi les jointes; 
Sus monteras, et donrras pointes 
Et costez de tes esperons. 
Mais autrement va des barons 
Et des aultres qui prannent femmes, 
Car sanz vir queuvrent leurs diffames, 
Et les prannent sanz ce scavoir 
Qu'elles font depuis apparoir, 
Comme plus a plain sera dit. 2 

1 Archiv, LXXXVI, 43: "Nam dixit quldam philosophus: 'Nulla tarn bona uxor, 
faVqua non invenias, [quod] queraris, et nulla tam bona fortuna est, de qua nihil possit 
queri.'" Bell's note (Oxford Chaucer, V, 358) is to the point — so far as it goes. 

2 LI. 1,553-75. With the lines that immediately follow In Chaucer, compare the 
lines that immediately follow in Deschamps: 

For god it woot, I have wept many a tere 

J?ul prively, sin I have had a wyf. 

Preyse who-so wole a wedded mannes lyf , 

Certein, I flnde in it but cost and care, 

And observances, of alle blisses bare (E.1,544-48). 

Quant le povre deduit du lit 

Est passe par aucunes nuis, 
Lors te saudront les grans ennuis, 
Oar tu ne pourras achever 
Son delit sanz ton corps grever, 
Qui adonc reposer vouldras; 
Mais Dieux scet que tu ne pourras 
Bendre le deu qu'elle demande 
Quant au delit (11. 1,576-84). 

Justinus, it will also be remembered, declares that "al this axeth leyser for t'enquere" 
(E. 1,543; see above). So Franc Vouloir, after the four friends have urged their argu- 
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January's jealousy (to continue) is such 

That neither in halle, n'in noon other hous, 
Ne in noon other place, never-the-mo, 
He nolde suffre Mr for to ryde or go, 
But-if that he had hand on hir ahvay. 1 

Franc Vouloir's wish for his wife is similar: 

Mais soit tousjours pres de ma coste, 
Si non pour aler au moustier, 
Quant aux joins qu'il sera mestier, 
Et qui ne soit pas enfestee 
Ne de saillir a la volee 
Es rues pour ouir le bruit, 
Nulle foiz de jour ne de nuit? 

Worthy of note, moreover, are 11. 1,703-7: 

Forth comth the preest, with stole aboute his nekke, 

And bad hir be lyk Sarra and Rebekke, 

In wisdom and in trouthe of mariage ; 

And seyde his orisons, as is usage, 

And crouched hem, and bade god sholde hem blesse. 

At the end of the account, already referred to, 3 of the "mariage 
qui fut bon" of Sara and Tobias, occur the following lines: 

Celle Saire que nous disons 

Fut si loyal qu'es benissons 

Est nomme'e et es espousailles i 

It is, however, when we reach Proserpine's retort to Pluto, that 
perhaps the most striking correspondence in the Tale appears: 

Et s'elle y estoit prinse apperte. That, though they be in any gilt y-take, 

Mais qu'elle soit tost recouverte, 

Tant se scet de sa langue aidier With face bold they shulle hem-self excuse, 

Qu'elle ara droit par son plaidier And bere hem doun 

Encontre cellui qui Vaccuse. that wolden hem accuse. 

II n'est Hens que femme ne ruse. For lahhe of answer, noon of hem shal dyen, 

Et se par plaidier ne l'avoit, 

Par pleurs et larmes l'obtendroit, .... 

Et s'elle estoit prinse prouvee Al hadde man seyn a thing with bothe his 

yen, 
Et en present meffait trouv&e 

Avecques homme ou qui que soit, Yet shul we wommen visage it hardliy, 

Cilz qui de ce I'accuseroit, And wepe, and swere, and chyde subtilly, 

Par sa langue, soies tons fis, So that ye men 

Seroit menteur et desconfis. 5 shul been as lewed as gees. 

ments, "prist certain temps de deliberation pour respondre" (chap, vii, heading). He 
actually asks ".vi. jours . . . . de delay" (1. 509). Compare also, from the chapter 
before, 11. 443-52. 

1 E. 2.088-91. 3 See above, p. 169. * LI. 2,949-56, 2,959-64. 

2 LI. 734-40. « LI. 275-77. • E. 2,268-75. 
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The lines which follow in the Miroir may also be quoted, for their 
relevance to the situation which constitutes the denouement of the 
Tale: 

Et de paroles diroit tant 

Que, s'elle estoit ribaude et pute, 

Seroit elle trouv6e juste, 

Et faurroit que cilz se teust, 

Suppose encor qu'il sceust 

Tout le certain de la besongne, 

Tant li diroit honte et vergongne. 1 

And the passage as a whole is directly followed by the most vivid 
and racy sections of Repertoire's epistle. 

But the immediately preceding context of the lines (2,949 ff.) 
in the Miroir repays a moment's scrutiny. For one thing, this is 
one of the passages which would inevitably have caught Chaucer's 
eye. For the lines directly before it rehearse the scurrilous quota- 
tion from Herodotus which was among the "proverbs" that Jankin 
reveled in: 

Erodotes encor raconte 

Que la femme n'a point de honte, 

Pour son grant delit achever, 

De sa robe prandre et lever 

En quelque lieu, en quelque place, 

Tant que aucuns sa volunte face. 2 

Moreover, Deschamps has obviously misunderstood Jerome's cita- 
tion. His interpretation is that "la femme est un etre impudique, 
comme l'6crit H6rodote, toujours pr6te a se dev6tir 'tant qu'aucuns 
sa volunte' face.'" 3 But Herodotus, in point of fact, "pretend 
simplement qu'une fois nue, la femme perd tout pudeur." The 
result of this misunderstanding is a passage of half a dozen lines which 
might itself serve as a text for the pear-tree story; and it is this 

»L1. 2,966-72. 

2 LI. 2,943-48. Compare D. 782-83: 

He seyde, "a womman cast hir shame away, 
Whan she cast of hir smok." 
The passage from St. Jerome's Epistola Adversus Jovinianum is as follows: "Scriblt 
Herodotus, quod mulier cum veste deponat et verecundi am" (Migne, Patrol, lat., XXIII, 
col. 279). See Oxford Chaucer, V, 312 (and the note In Migne), for the Greek. John of 
Salisbury also quotes the passage (Policraticus, lib. viii, c. xi, 752a), but in a context 
which shows that he is indebted to Jerome. 

s Raynaud, in XI, 178. I avail myself gladly of Raynaud's French. 
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which is followed at once by the lines which Chaucer has put into 
Proserpine's mouth. The passage, in other words, affords a perfect 
point of juncture between the somewhat ribald tale which Chaucer 
meant to tell and the ironical praise of marriage earlier in the Miroir, 
which was so aptly to be used to introduce it. Indeed, the passage 
we are considering is almost enough in itself to have suggested to 
Chaucer the fusion of the two. 

Up to this point all the parallels that have been noted fall within 
the first 3,000 lines of the poem, and far the larger number of them 
within the first 1,000. They are drawn, that is, either from the 
argument of Folly and his friends or from the early sections of 
Repertoire's epistle. There are, however, one or two passages that 
seem to have been suggested by the later portion of the Miroir, in 
which the four companions reiterate, with additions, their earlier 
arguments. 

Among the exempla of a woman's counsel (E. 1,362-74) in the 
earlier paragraphs of the Tale occurs that of Esther (E. 1,371-74). 
Now Koeppel has demonstrated beyond doubt that Chaucer is 
using here (as he did not in Melibeus) the original Latin text of Alber- 
tano, for in the French there is no mention of Mardocheus: 1 

Simili modo et Hester Judseos per suum bonum consilium 
simul cum Mardochceo in regno Assueri regis sublimavit? 

Hester par son conseil esleva moult son peuple ou royaume 
de Assuere le roy. 3 

Hester by good counseil enhaunsede gretly the people of god in 
the regne of Assuerus the kyng.* 

.... and loke, Ester also 
By good conseil delivered out of wo 
The peple of god, and made him, Mardochee, 
Of Assuere enhaunced for to be? 

But it will be noticed that in neither the Latin nor the French, nor 
in Chaucer's own Melibeus, is there any mention of delivering the 
people of God; in all three their " enhauncinge " (sublimavit; esleva; 
enhaunced) is the only point referred to. Deschamps, however, 

» Arehiv, LXXXVI, 36-38. 

'Alb., 17, 6. 8 Men. I, 196. * Melibeus, 2290. B E. 1,371-74. 
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tells the story of Esther in the Miroir, 1 and the account closes with 
the following lines: 

Mardocheus pour lui [sc. Aman] regna, 

Qui saigement se gouverna ; 

Seconsfut apres Assuere. 

Ainsis Hester, la saincte mere, 

Son peuple sauva et guari, 

Qui estoit dampnA et peri 

Par Aman et par fausse envie. 2 

Nor should it be forgotten that Chaucer has already compared May 

to Esther: 

Quene Ester loked never with swich an y§ 
On Assuer, so meke a loke hath she. 3 

So in the Miroir Deschamps names Esther's meekness and Ahasuerus 
in ^recessive lines: 

Ne rest digne de grant desserte 
Hester pour son humility, 
Qu'Assuerus tint en chierte. 1 

Moreover, the account of Esther in the Miroir is directly preceded 
by that of Judith. Now the other accounts agree in laying stress on 
the deliverance of the city: 

Similiter et Iudith per bonum suum consilium liberavit civitatem, in 
qua morabatur, de manibus Holofernis, qui illam obsidendo destruere 
volebat. 5 

Judith par son bon conseil ddlivra la cit6 de Buthulie oil elle 
demouroit, des mains de Holofernes qui l'avoit assieg^e et la vouloit 
destraire. 6 

Judith by hire goode conseil delyverede the citee of Bethulie, in 
which sche dwellide, out of the honde of Olophernus, that hadde it 
byseged and wolde it al destroye.' 

Who yaf Judith corage or hardinesse 
To sleen him, Olof ernus, in his tente, 
And to deliveren out of wrecchednesse 
The peple of god? 8 

» Id. 9,124-49. 

* LI. 9,143-49; cf. also U. 9,136-37. »E. 1,744-45. 

'LI. 9,124-26. Compare Book of the Duchesse, 1. 987; Prologue to Legend, A. 204 
( -B. 250). 

« Alb. 17, 6. « Men. I, 196. ' Melibeus, 2285. 

8 B. 939-42. For the references above, see Koeppel, Archiv, LXXXVI, 36-37. 
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But the account of Judith in the Merchant's Tale differs at three 
points from the account in either the Latin of Albertano, or the 
French or English versions: in the reference to the story; in the 
assertion that Judith kept God's people; and in the statement that 
she slew Holofernes while he slept: 

Lo, Judith, as the storie eek telle can, 1 
By wys conseil she goddes peple kepte, 
And slow him, Olofernus, whyl he slepte? 

In two of the three points, again, the Miroir agrees with the Mer- 
chant's Tale against all the rest: 

Et adonc l'apporta la belle, 

Seulement lui et son ancelle, 

En Bethulie la cit6, 

Ce m'a la Bible reciU; 

Au main fut pandu sur les murs: 

Si demoura ses peuples surs. 3 

In other words, precisely as Chaucer in the preceding passage 
from Albertano (E. 1,311-14, 1,323-31) drew as he wrote upon the 
Parson's Tale as well, 4 so here he seems, as he quotes again from 
Albertano, to have had the Miroir similarly in his mind. And this 
inference is strengthened by another fact. The exempla in the 
Merchant's Tale lead at once to the following statement: 

For which this Januarie, of whom I tolde, 
Considered hath, inwith his dayes olde, 
The lusty lyf, the vertuous quiete, 
That is in mariage hony-swete .... 
For I wol be, certeyn, a wedded man, 
And that anoon in al the haste I can, 
Un-to som mayde fair and tendre of age. 
I prey yow, shapeth for my mariage 
Al sodeynly. 5 

1 See, on this line, Lounsbury, Studies, II, 374: "Here the line may refer to the 
Historia Scholastica, which relates, though briefly, the story of Judith. It seems much 
more natural, however, to look upon the reference as made by the poet to the apocryphal 
book which goes under her name." 
2 E. 1,366-68. 

'LI. 9,111-16. The familiar idea of the deliverance likewise appears, five lines 
farther on, had Chaucer cared to use it: 

Par ce son peuple delivra 

Judith et en paix le livra (11. 9,121-22). 

4 See above, p. 171. 
«E. 1,393-96, 1,405-9. 
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The exempla in the Miroir are succeeded immediately by the fol- 
lowing lines: 

N'est ce pas donques belle vie 

Que d'avoir belle et bonne dame 

Et de trover une tel femme f . . . . 

Or fay done, et si te delivre 

Que tu aies par mariage 

Femme humble, belle, bonne et saige 

Ainsis que la loy le commande. 1 

But even this is not all. For Chaucer quotes from Albertano 
once again, and once again he supplements him from another source. 
And this source once more is singularly like the Miroir. The passage 
is as follows: 

I woot wel that this Jew, this Salomon, 
Fond of us wommen foles many oon. 
' But though that he ne fond no good womman, 
Yet hath ther founde many another man 
Wommen ful trewe, f ul gode, and vertuous, 

Witnesse on hem that dwelle in Cristes hous, 
With martirdom they preved Mr Constance. 
The Komayn gestes maken remembrance 
Of many a verray trewe wyf also. 

But sire, ne be nat wrooth, al-be-it so, 

Though that he seyde he fond no good womman, 

I prey yow take the sentence of the man; 

He mente thus, that in sovereyn bontee 

Nis noon but god, that sit in Trinitee. 2 

Now Koeppel has shown 3 that the bracketed lines are derived, through 
Chaucer's own Melibeus, from Albertano. But the lines between are 
found in neither the Latin, the French, nor the English. There is 
no reason to doubt, I think, that 11. 2,284-85 refer, as Koeppel 
elsewhere suggests, 4 to Jerome's chapter (Adv. Jovinianum, i, 46): 
Mulieres Romanae insignes. But what of the two preceding lines? 
Jerome does not have occasion, in his treatise, to mention Christian 
martyrs. 5 But Deschamps does, and that too in the chapter immediately 
preceding the one which contains the accounts of Judith and Esther 

»L1. 9,150-52, 9,156-59. 2 E. 2,277-90. ' Archiv, LXXXVI, 35-36. 

« Anglia, XIII, 180. Lounsbury (Studies, II, 319) and Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, V, 
368) interpret the lines as referring to Roman history. 
5 And yit they weren hethert, al the pakl 
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that have just been quoted. He is speaking of the " maintes sainctes 
dames, Devotes et religieuses. .... Qui sont en la genologie," 1 
and he proceeds to recount how 

.... saincte Bscripture afferme 
Chascune avoir est6 si ferme 
En mariire, pour amer Dieu, 
Qu'ains ne departirent du lieu 
De la saincte et vraie creance, 
Qui les bons crestiens advance, 
Mais moururent pour Dieu martir .... 
Et encores, pour le voir dire, 
Trueve femmes en leur martire 
Avoir est6 cent mille tans 
Plus devotes et plus constans 
Assez que les hommes ne furent, 
Qui trop plus constans estre durent 
Des femmes, veu et recit6 
D'elles la grant fragilit6. 2 

And it is the list of martyrs which follows — Katherine, Agatha, 
Agnes, Marguerite, Barbara 3 — that leads up to the stories of Judith 
and Esther. 4 For the third time, in other words, Chaucer appears to 
have interwoven Albertano and Deschamps. 5 

ILL 9,042-45. 2 LI. 9,051-57, 9,063-70. ' LI. 9,071-80. 

4 How else Chaucer seems to have utilized both the lines just quoted and the few 
intervening ones, is pointed out below, pp. 2 04-5. 

6 It is highly probable, I think, that he did it a fourth time as well. Placebo, in 
E. 1,481-87, connects the citation from Solomon, which appears also in Melibeus, with 
January's request for counsel regarding his marriage: 

Placebo seyde, "o Januarie, brother, 

Pul litel nede had ye, my lord so dere, 

Conseil to axe of any that is here; 

But that ye been so ful of sapience, 

That yow ne lyketh, for your heighe prudence, 

To weyven fro the word of Salomon. 

This word seyde he un-to us everichon: 
"Wirk alle thing by conseil," thus seyde he, 
"And thanne shaltow nat repente thee." 

But though that Salomon spak swich a word, etc. (B. 1,478-87). 
The same citation from Solomon appears in Franc Vouloir's request for counsel regarding 
his marriage: 

S'ay bien mestler d'avoir advls. 

Et si me samble que je vis, 

Gomme je fu enfant d'escole, 

De Salemon une parole, 

Qui dlsoit assez plainement: 
"Se tu faiz rien, fay saigement, 

Et resgarde en tous temps la fin." 

Et ailleurs disoit en latin, 

De quoi le francois veult retraire, 

Qu'om ne doit mule chose faire 

Sans conseil, car qui de lui euvre, 

A bonne fin vient de son euvre (11. 493-504). 
Chaucer's phrase, "The word of Salomon" (together with the threefold repetition of 
"word") is particularly noteworthy in the light of Deschamps's "de Salemon une 
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That the Miroir de Mariage, then, was the chief source of the 
specific and characteristic setting which Chaucer gave to the fabliau- 
like story which formed the gist of the Merchant's Tale, seems clear; 
and the astonishing skill with which its more or less intractable mate- 
rial is interwoven with hints from Melibeus and the Parson's Tale, 
as well as with the kernel of the narrative itself, throws fresh and 
vivid light on Chaucer's artistry. But it is not only in the Merchant's 
Tale that a fusion of the Miroir with his own conception has occurred. 
Chaucer is there drawing not for the first, but for the second, time 
on what had already proved itself to be possessed of uncommonly 
congenial possibilities. 

John Livingston Lowes 
Washington University 

[To be continued] 
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